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ABSTRACT 

A survey questionnaire returned by 161 institutions 
of higher education (am 10.5% return) addressed six areas of concern: 
(1) the institution's involvement in student learning outcomes 
assessment; (2) pre-assessment of students; (3) types of 
post-assessment; (4) efforts to relate pre-assessment and 
post-assessment; (5) attempts to do non-academic student development 
assessment; and (6) administration of the assessment program. 
Findings included the following: 52.8% of respondents indicated that 
they did student outcomes assessment; 85.9% of these indicated they 
did pre-assessment, with 75.3% using standardized assessment 
instruments; 62.4% used standardized assessment instruments for 
post-assessment; 31.5% were attempting to relate ore-assessment and 
post-assessment of learning outcomes; 49.4% were also doing 
non-academic student development assessment; and assessment was most 
often administered by the Office of Institutional Research. Includes 
nine references. (DB) 
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USAGE OF SIUEOn" LEARNING OJIXXMES ASSESSMENT 



As pointed CJUt by I^nning in 1980; 

ihe tern assessment was raacte popular in the late 1930s by Henry 
Murray and his associates, \*» iised it to mean the ajpparaisal of 
individuals ... Uie vord assess is closely related to 
assay . vAiicii neans "to examine, test, or analyze," Harphy 
(1975, p 27) pointed out that, "in its derivaUon, the ward 
assess means 'to sit beside' or 'to assist the jucige'." Ercm 
such a perspective, ^g«=ogfipy^. refers to gathering data, 
transfonnii^ data so that they can be interpreted, a^ylying 
analytical techniques, and analyziiig data in terms of alternative 
hypotheses and explanations. Based on such assessment, judgments 
about value, worth, and ways to inprove can be made — ^the 
evaluative process, (pp 233-234) 



Ihe study r^rted here had as its goal to investigate institutional 
student outocroes assessanent programs and practices using a national sanple 
of collegiate institutions. As outlined in thB next section, althou^ the 
interest among colleges in student cutoar-es assessment hsis clearly 
increased, we do not )aicw nearly as much as we should abcwt hew that 
interest has translated into action at the caiipus level for the typical 
college or university. 



Ihe Prctolem 



In late 1984, the Naticml Institute of Education (NIE) published 
Involvement in Leamincf . in which a prcminent study grtx^ caUed for 
effective student assessment at the college level to prwide feedback for 
the learning pnxsss. ShorUy thereafter, in early 1985, the Association of 
American Colleges (AAC) published a study called Integrity in the Oollege 
Classroom that tooJc colleges to task for not assessing the inpacts of their 
teaching, '/hese reports apparently created a sti^- at a nuntoer of colleges, 
because when NIE and the American Association of Higher EdtKation (AAHE) 
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spcrjsored a csonference on college student outooaes assesssnent in October of 
1985, at the university of South Carolira, ^praximately 700 diverse college 
people showed up to ej^lore vdiat the ceills for studeric cutoaaes assessment 
were all about. 

•n^ nesct year, 1986, the National Governors' Oonferencse issued a r^rt 
titl«i T ime for Results that urged the states to desnsand aoocuntability 
fron their colleges and universities in tatms of documenting undergraduate 
student learning. AftHE, throus^ a grant from the Fund for the Inprovoaent 
of PDStsecsDrdary Education (FIPSE) , subsequently fonned its Assessment Porum 
to assist inst-tuticffis with outocroes assessra^ throu^ nmitoring 
assessment activity, developing a file of resource materials, developing an 
assistance and referral network of colleagues, ocniiiissicxiing 
asspfygnpnt-related papers, and i^ponsoring an anmjal suiauer conference on 
higher education outocines assessment that has drawn increasing nurabers of 
participants each year: 700 in 1987? 1,000 in 1988? 1,150 in 1989? and 1,400 
in 1990, Another assessment center funded by FIESE was the A s se s sment 
Hesouxce Center at the University of Tennessee at Khoxville, \»*iidh has a 
mission of dissesninating informaticn about college student outccroes 
assessment and related research throu^ printed bibliogrc^^hies and other 
materials, and throu^ vrorlcshops. In early 1989, this center began 
disseminating a quarterly newsletter called As sessment Update that has 
been published and prcraoted by Jossey-Bass Publishers. 

At the same time as the above was hc^jpening, FIS«E funded several dozen 
major instituticanal assessment projects, r^rts were being published about 
increasiiig statewide initiatives regarding college student learning (froci a 
dozen states in 1987 to 40 or so in 1990) , and the regional accrediting 
associations were developing policies requiriDg such assessment for 
accreditation self studies. Ihe American Council on Educatioi (ACE) began 
including iteaaas about student assessanent interests and practices in its 



annual sursrey of represoiitative sanples of colleges and universities, called 
Canpus Tnaicas . ACc^'s sucxsessive issues of canyjus Trends (El-Miawas, 
1986-1990) revealed steadily increasing peioentages of colleges and 
universities reporting that they were ocnducting studesit outccroes assessment 
activities; \987-50%, 1988-55%, 1989-67%, and 1990-82%. Furthermore, the 
ACE data revealed that by 1989 eissessanent activities were still the most 
prevalent at public tsao- year colleges (87%) , but the independent colleges 
had ocoe from far behind to catch the four-year public colleges in 
peroentage of institutions conducting such assessment (42% versus 64% in 
1988; 56% versus 79% in 1989; 79% versus 79% in 1990). 

A rftSEber of writers have referred to the 1985 AAHE-NIE assessment 
conference as the beginning of a naticml "assessraent moveraent," and rgxsrts 
are that "Assesaoent Coordinator" has beccnie an increasingly ooniiican cainxis 
position. Thus, in the Septeaitoer/October 1990 issue of Change Magazine . 
Kay M. McClenney of the Education C5criaissic»i of the States could rqport the 
following: "In inost places, thankfully, the question is no longer v^ther 
fcut hew best to undertaKe assessment of studeait learning (p. 54)**. 

The potential iicportance, for collegiate institutions, of student 
outccroes assessment has been e^)ecially well stated by Claxto-i, Murrell and 
RDTter (1987); 

Ihfe outocnips an institution lodks for— and the way it goes about 
ctssessincf theanj — reflect in a way few otiier actions do just what 
the institution believes its role is. Outocmes assessment has 
serious inplications for institutional piirpose, policy 
fooaulation, and the allocation of resources. Thus it has greater 
rele/anoe for members of govezning boards than practically any 
other topic. 

Hiere is an even more iiqportant role for student assessment than this in the 
eyes of many administrators and faculty, hon^ver. ihat more ijiportant role 
is providing stimulus and guidance for iii|3raveinent in the curriculum and of 
teachx^ig. 
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Ibe praaise and potential are great if effective assessment of student 
outcomes takes pli^ at colleges and universities across the ocxintiy. Just 
because student outocciBS assessment is taking place on a cainpus does not 
nean that it is good, effective and useful assessment, hcwever. For 
exaii|)le, Iferenzini (1939) discusses a raffifcer of serious pitfalls that are 
likely to be present when studying student cutocroes, if one is not careful. 
With regard to the ACS canpus Trends results, it is unclear how 
soptiisticated or rudiiientary the assessioent programs referred to there are, 
and how they are organized and carried cut. 

■mere is evidence that the ACE Camxis Trends results that have 
received so much national publicity possibly may be misleading. For 
exanple, a student outooces and assessioent survey conducted during 1987-88 
by Hyman, Jamisai, Wbodard and Destinm (1988^ of all NASPA (Naticx^ 
Asseciaticn of Student ifersoTnel Administrators) mentoers found 63.1% of the 
re^»ndents i^rting that "their institutions did not have, and were not 
develc5)ing, an assessment program." Only 16% reported that "their 
institutions were developing an assessment program," which cccpares to 50% 
leported in can yjus Trends. 1987 . Similarly, a national survey of 
cannunity colleges conducted during 1988 (Cowart, 1990) found "exit 
assessnent" percentages only sone^iiat smaller than those reported in Caityus 
Trends. bi'>t only about 10% tried to oarpare post-assessment values to 
pre-assessment values in sane msmner. 

Because of such discr^)ancies and an apparent iixr^lete picture 
related to assessment practices provicted by Canpus Trends, the study 
reported here was developed and carried out in the ^ring of 1990. 
Apparently, at the same time this study was being carried o:t, ACE was also 
carrying out such a study, althou^ the results are not yet available. In 
the 1990 Caitpus Trends that was just published as this was being written, 
(El-Khawas, 1990) the follcwing is r^rted: 
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It should be noted that, althou^ assessment nay be getting wide 
attention, these re^jonses do no*: ne oess arily reflect a 
substantial level of activity. Evidence fmo another survey of 
assessraarit activity indicates, far exanple, that relatively 
occisrehensivB approaches to assessanent — involving many parts of 
the institution and a long-term ocranitaaent to assessment 
methods— are found at about 30 percent of institutions (Johnson, 
1990 f orthooming) . (p. 13) 



A survey questionnairB was developed to address six basic questions: 

(1) Does the re^jonding institution do student learning outocwes assessment; 

(2) If the institution does student learning outocrae assessanent, do they do 
pre-assessuent of studesKts; and if they do pre-assessaent vAiat type of 
pre-assessanent is being conducted; (3) If the institution does student 
learning outcccE assessment, what types of post-assessment are being 
conducted; (4) Among those re^xjndents who do both pre-assessanent and 
post-assessment has there been an effort to relate the two assesaajents; (5) 
Are there attesipts being made to do non-acadeanic stiKJent develojinent 
assessment, and (6) How is the assessment program administered. 1!^ survey 
was structure so re^xxidents would give a yes" cr "no" answer to a 
question and then give a description on the itans to which tl^ respesTded 

ttyggll, 

Uie survey form and a cover letter were pilot tested on a group of ten 
people frcK diverse institutions. As a result of the pilot test, a 
def initioned stat€snent coToeming student learning cutocioes assessment was 
added to the beginning of the survey, that said the following : 

For purposes of this study, student learning outocraes will deal 
with academic outcomes esojept %«*iere stated. Studrait learning 
outcone assessment will be defined as (1) assesaaent to determine 
tlie academic level a student has achieved overall or in certain 
subject matter or acadanic skills, or (2) acadeaic ijqpravement 
(value-^Kided) a studart has made. An exanple of post -assessment 
would be using the ACT OCMP exam or the EIS Academic Profile to 
determine the academic level studaits have achieved. An exanple 
of pr«-assessment would be the ACT exam to determine the entering 
academic level of students. 



Uie pilot study vas also used to determine the time it vKwld take to 
ccnplete the survey, \An.ch was determined to be ajpprajdiaately 10 minutes. A 
oopy of the final survey form is attaciied. 

Uie rBfined survey questiamaiTS, oover letter, and a self-addressed 
stanped envelope were then ser.t to a stratified (b^' geogra^ic area of the 
country) randtam saii|>le of 200 U.S. oolleges and universities having raanbers 
in the Association for Irstitutioial Researxii (AIR) . No more than cxie 
survey was sent to any om college or university; for eacti instituicn 
selected having norc than one AIR roanber, the AIR meanber whose title 
suggested the most knowledge about student assessment at the instituicai was 
selected. A follow-up letter, survey, and self-addressed staicped envelope 
were sent to ncn-re^xxidents three weeks following the original mailing. 
Ohe AIR Central Office supplied us with mailing labels for the survey, 

Ihe population of respcsidents was limited to AIR members for two 
reasons. First, we wanted a saiple of re^xsndents that would give us a good 
response rate. Seoo^^y, it was felt that iretitutions participating in the 
Association for Institutional Research would be more sophisticated and 
knowle^eable regarding student data collection and use. 

Institutional dooogrs^iuc data for the areas of (1) size, (2) pjblic 
versus private, (3) highest degree offered, and (4) regional accrediting 
body, were entered into a personal oorputer for each of the 200 institutions 
used in the study. Respondents were ccnpared to nan-re^)ondents, using a 
Chi-Square test with a .05 level of significance, to determine if there was 
a difference between re^xxxJents and nm-re^xsndents. SPSS was used to 
analyze the data. 

Respondent groups were then oonpared (using the above four denogr^^hic 
categories) for re^wnses to each of the first five giestions oovered in 
the survey. A Chi-Square test, with a .05 level of significance, was used 
to cciqpare the institutional graaps for each question requiring a yes or no 
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answer. Ctonents related to the question were then groi^jed and ri^jorted as 
descriptive data. 

pegu^t^ 

RESPOTOiyrS VERStB NON-RESPONEEWIS 

A total of 161 surveys (80.5%) vere returned. Re^5ondents were 
cscnpared with ncn-respondents on demogre^iiic characteristics in the four 
categories to determine if there were differences between the two gxxxjps. 
The four categories were (1) size, (2) public versus private, (3) highest 
degree offered, and (4) regional accrediting body. For each of these 
categories, no signifiocint difference (p<.05) was found between ra^xjndents 
emd non-respondents. 

USE OF SJMDEm OUTCCMES ASSESSMEyiS 

A total of 85 (62.8%) of the 161 re^xandents indicated that they did 
stukait outccraes assessnient. Those doing student outcooes assessanent were 
ocnpared to those v*k5 did not <to stutfent outoone assessment across the four 
categories to determine if there was a relatiorship between certain 
characteristics and the use of student cutccine assessment. Of the four 
categories, a significant difference (p<.05) between grcji^as was found only 
for the category of "regicml accrediting body." 

For the category of regional aocreditation, the use of student outccme 
assesssraent (Table 1) ranged from 31% in the Western region to 68% in the 
Southern region. A Chi-Square test produces a value of 11.52282 with 5 
degrees of freedom, Iberefore, with respect to regional accreditaticn, 
there wcis a significant difference (p<.05) in the use of student cctocine 
assessment. 




RBQXQN 



AS 




USING 



NUMBER MOT USING 
ASSESSMEin: 



New England 
Middle States 
Southern 
Nm±h Oe.Ttral 
Northwestern 
Western 



5 (42%) 

21 (64%) 
30 (68%) 

22 (43%) 

3 (38%) 

4 (31%) 



7 (58%) 

12 (36%) 

14 (32%) 

29 (57%) 

5 (62%) 

9 (69%) 



12 
33 
44 
51 
8 
13 



85 (52.8%) 



76 (47.2%) 



USE MP TyPg S OF PRE-ASSESSMEyr 

Moong the 85 res^xxicknts v*x) indicated that they did student outcxxnes 
assesssnent, 73 (85.9%) indicated that they did pre-assessnent in their 
student outocwe assessment priogram. Ihose doing pre-assessnent v^re 
ocn|)ar©d to those not doing pre-assessnent acxtsss the four demographic 
categories to detennine if there was a relationship between certain 
characteristics and the use of pre-assessroent. There was not a significant 
difference (p<.05) between users and non-users for any of the four 
categories. 

With re^)ect to types of pre-assessroent used by the 73 institutions 
(toing pre-assessment, 55 (75.3%) used standardized assessroent instruments, 
38 (52.1%) used college-developed assessment instrunients, and 11 (15.1%) 
used a forro of assessment not involving an assessment instrument. In many 
cases instituticfTS used more than cane type of pre-assessment. 

Itests provided by the American C3ollege Ifesting Program (ACT) and the 
College Board (EIS) were the most octtmon type of standaniized pre-assessment 
instrument and were being used by 46 institutions doing pre-assessment. Ihe 
most ocnmon type of college-developed tests were in the areas of math and 
Biglish, with 23 institutions using their cwn English exam and 21 using 
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their own math exam. Araong the institutions conducting assessment not 
involvirg an assessnent instrumeitt, roost were interviewing stucJents. 

USE OF TYPES OF POSl^ASSESSMEyT 

With re^)ect to types of post-assessroesTt used by the 85 institutions 
doing student leamij^ outocroe assessment, 53 (62.4%) used standardized 
assessnent instruments, 44 (51.8%) used oolle^-develc|3ed assessment 
instnaoents, and 29 (34.1%) used a form of assessment not involving an 
assesssaent instrun«nt. As with pre-assessroent, many institutions used more 
than one type of post-a sses sm e nt. 

Among those institutions using standardized instruments for 
post-assessroent, 22 indicated they were using assesanent instruments in 
subject areas, 14 indicated they were using either the ACT OCMP or GAAP, 
and 8 indicated they were lising the EIS Academe Profile. Among those 
institutions using a college-developed instrument, most were using 
departmental exams (19 institutions) or surveys of graduates (14 
institutions) . A limited number used college-wide exams in writingt/English 
(8 institutions) and math (3 institutions) . Among those institutions using 
a non-instrument based fom of assessment, 5 institutions used interviews of 
graduates, 4 used performance-based assessment in the perfonning arts, and 2 
used a capstone course. 

RELATING PRE AND POgT-ASSESSMEtTT 

Amor^ the 73 institutions who were pre-assessing students, only 23 
(31.5%) were atten^jting to determine if there was a relationship between 
pre-assesarent and post-assessment of student learning cutocmes. Ihose 
attesnpting to determine if there was a relationship were cccfiared to those 
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>^ did not make this effort acmes the four doncjgrs^c categories to 
detemine if there was a relationship to certain characteristics. Ohere was 
not a significant difference (p<.05) for any of the fair categories. 

Adoog these 23 institutions relating pre- to post-assessment, 6 
^jecif ically indicated that they were occ|»ring the results of a pre-test 
and a post-test. An exarcple of this was the occ|>arison of ACT Escam scores 
with scores on the ACT OCMP. Six other institutions iixiicated that they 
were doing a value-added assessment, but did not give details about the 
process being used. 

USE OF NON-AGADEMIC SWTSm UE^ QTWFNV ASF^^SMafT 

A total of 42 (49.4%) of the 85 ii^^tuticns doing student learning 
outcemes assesanent indicated they were doing non-acadesnic student 
dfivelopnent assessment. Those instituticms doing ncxi-academc student 
develoFraent assessment were occpared to those who did not across the f cxir 
demographic categories to detemine if there was a relatiaiship. For the 
category of "highest degree offered" there was a significant difference 
(p<.05) between groups. 

When corparing institutions based an the hi^iest degree offered, the 
use of non-academic student developnent assessment (Table 2) ranged frcm 30% 
amoTQ those institutions granting associate's degrees to 75% among those 
grantiiig doctorates. A Chi-Square test produces a value of 10.14115 with 3 
degrees of freedcm. IhereforB, with respect to hi^iest degree offered, 
there was a significant difference (p<.05) in the use of non-acadanic 
student development assessment. 
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SnUDENT OUIXXMES ASSESSME2W SURVEY 
USftGE OF NON-ACWSMIC STOESNT LCVEIOFMENr ASSESSME3«» 



HIGHEST DEX3REE 
0FF£3^ 



NUMBER USING 



NCfT USING 



Associate 
Master 



6 (30%) 

4 (36%) 

14 (47%) 

18 (75%) 



14 (70%) 

7 (64%) 

16 (53%) 

6 (25%) 



20 
11 
30 
24 



Doctorate 



TOfEAL 



42 (49.4%) 



43 (50.6%) 



85 



Amcng those institutions whicii cx3rrfaK;:Tted nofi-academic stuctent 
develo|iQent assesssnent, the most cxxnmon form of assesszoent was the use of 
questionnaire surveys to graduates, with 27 instituticr^ using surveys. 
Other isolated types of assessment included using focus grcaps, studying 
retention, and follaw-iqDs on types of earploynient of graduate. 

AEMINISTl^ON OF PSSBS^^ I^OGRAMS 

Re^xaidents were asked to describe the way in which tteir assessment 
program was organized ar*i adniinistered. Seventy-three (85.5%), of the 83 
respondents indicated they did assessment, re^xsided to this questicsi. 
Re^cndents indicated, in general, the office re^xsnsible for cissessanent. A 
total of 20 institutions indicated that the assesssnent program was run by 
the Office of Instituticml Research, 15 indicated the Office of Acesiesmic 
Affairs, 9 indicated individual departments, and 5 indicated ccranittees. iVro 
instituticrjs did indicate that their program was state xnandated and that 
a sses sment results were roonitored by the state governing boarxi. 



1. Student learning outocmes assessment is occuring at about half (52.8% in 
this study) of colleges and universities sophisticated or advanced enoucfi to 
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have an office of institutional reseaxdi. This study ^jecifically asked for 
assesaaent related to academics, and this may aoocwnt for the lower level of 
institutloTJs reporting that they did assessment than reported in other 
studies. 

2. Most institutions that conduct pre-assessanent of students use 
standardized assessment irstiuraaits (85.9% in this study) . The most odmoi 
instruments used were those provided by the American Ctollege Ttesting Program 
(ACT) and the College Board (ETS) . Institutions that used other fornos of 
pre-assessment tended to use those in conjunction vdth the standardized 
assessment instnsnents. 

3. Among institutions conducting student learning cutocm^ assessment, 
there is divisicxi regarding the type of post-assessment conducted. Almost 
two-thirxis (62.4%) indicate tiiey use standeundized assessment instruments, 
over one-half (51.8%) indicate they use oollege-Kievelcped instruments, and 
over one-third (34.1%) indicate tliey use ndn-instrument based forms of 
assessment. Ihe standardized tests used are divided between subject exams 
and general exams such as the ACT (XMP and the EIS Academic Profile. 

4. Ffew institutions are ocnparing pre-ass essm e n t results, and 
post-assessment results, in and effort to determine the effect the college's 
education en it's students. In this study, only 23 of the 161 re^ptxidents 
indicated that they tried to related pre-a s s e ss gn ent and post-assessment 
results, and in several of those cases where the attesrjTt was being made tl^ 
ccranents did noc clearly describe hew the relationship was determined. 

5. Non-academic student development ass e ss m ent is more ocrancxi at doctoral 
degree granting institutions and least ccraajn at institutions granting 
associate's degrees. In this st>^, 75% of the institutions granting 
doctoral degrees did student developaent assessment while only 30% of the 
institutions granting associate's degrees did student developaent 
assessanent. Unexpectedly, no significant difference was found between the 
public and the private institutions. 

12 ,4 



6. Assessnent programs are generally administerBd Itejugh the Office of 
Institutional Research or thrtxj^ the Office of Acadeniic Affairs. 

7. At colleges and universities, very few assessnent prtgrans exist which 
are (tesigned to evaluate the effect of the college's education «i the 
student's learning. While 85 of the 161 re^jondents iixUcated that they did 
student learning cutcooe assessment, only 73 indicated that they did 
pre-assessssjent of student. Of the 73 institutions that indicated that they 
did pre-assessment, only 23 indicated that they inade an effort to relate 
pre-assessraent to post-assessiasnt. Of the 23 institutions indicating that 
they made an effort to relate pre-assessment and post-assessment, only 6 
clearly described in their cxaisnents an effort to ocnpare pre-test with 
post-test. 
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STUDENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Your name ..... ^ — . — ^ 

Arc you a (drdc): freshman or a sophomore 
Intended major, if known: 

We are interested in your initial reactions to three curricular and calendar proposals which are being con^dcrcd 
by Waldorf College. These propi»als are in the preliminary discussion stage and may never be implemented; 
however, before the discussion proceeds we seek student input regarding these ideas. Please take a few moments 
to answer the following questions by circling the appropriate response or checking the appropriate box and 
adding any comments as you wish. 

1. Are your initial reactions to the 2-2-2-1-2 calendar proposal: 

very somewhat very 

favorable favorable neutral unfavorable unfavorable undecided 

2. What do you like or don't like about the 2-2-2-1-2 calendar? 



Taking fewer courses at one time 


like 


dislike 


undecided 


The longer time spent in class for the course each day/week 
but ouly for eight weeks: 


like 


dislike 


undecided 


Having more time for concentration on fewer courses 


like 


dislike 


undecided 


Completing 'he course in eight weeks rather than 15 weeks 


like 


dislike 


undecided 


Flexibility in scheduling classes and in arranging field experiences 


like 


disUke 


undecided 


The plan is somewhat different from most other colleges 


like 


dislike 


undecided 


Other 


like 


dislike 


undecided 


Other 


like 


dislike 


undecided 


Other 


Uke 


dislike 


undecided 



While this calendar (the 2-2-2-1-2) is still in the proposal stage, and if adopted would not be 
implemented during your time of cnroUment, HAD IT BEEN IN PLACE AT TliE TIME OF YOUR 
FIRST ENROLLMENT AT WALDORF, would you have been: 

even more likely to have enrolled at Waldorf 

it would have made no difference 

less likely to have enrolled 

undecided 

What is your initial reaction to the intemational/raulti-cultural experience as a part of Waldorfs 
academic program? 

At least initially, Vm enfhusiastic about the idea. 

Tm interested in the concept, but I donH know how 1 feel about it at this point. 

I don't like the idea. (If so, why not? Write response below.) 

,„continued/ovcr 

BEST COPY AVMUBLE 



3. 



4. 
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5, If the tocmalioaal/mulli-cuHwal experience proposal in place during your time as a student 
al Waldorf, would you be most likely lo: 

Take advantage of the opportunity to go abroad, even though it is a bit more expensive. 

— (realizing the CoUege would pay transportaUon costs) 

I would probably decide on a lesser expensive pro-am or something which would not cost 
~~ me any additional dollars, like a program in New York Crty. 

I rcaUy wouldn't want to do this; so I probably would not have cnroUed at Waldorf. (GO 

— TO QUESTION 7) 

6. If you answertd positively in the previc. question, would you (CHECK AlX TIIAT APPLY): 

I would value the opportunity, and the low cost, and find a way to afford the opportunity 

— which at the time seemed the most exatmg to me. 

1 would be willing lo take out a student loan to undertake the additional costs of going, 
for example, to Europe. 

I would need to do something which entaUed Utile or no addiUonal cost. 

7 If the international/muUi-cultural experience bad been in place at the time you decided to enroll 
at Waldorf, would this program hax-e made you: 

even more likely to have selected Waldorf 

j{j55 ijwiy f A bnvp «;f*lectcd Waldorf 
I would not have enrolled at Waldorf 
undecided 

S. we Z "^nK^Y^O^fl^PH^^^^^^^^^ 'o be 

^^ST^l^^^^^r^^^^^ yo^^^ and cour^el. If a baehe.or. de^ee prograu, were 
offered at Waldorf, do you think you would: 

dcfmitcly be interested if there was a program in my field 

_ might be interested if there was a program m my field 
_ dcfmitcly still want to transfer following my first two years 

undecided 
Why do you feel the way you do? 



9. 1„ the space below, please make any additional comments you would like tc make regarding any of 
the pioposals: 
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